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THE COUSINS. 

I knew two little boys, who were both three years of age. 
One of these little boys, named Percy Atkins, lived in a 
very handsome house ; and not far ‘from this house was a 
large barn, full of horses and carriages, cows and oxen. 
In front of the house was a large garden, which was full 
of fruit and beautiful flowers; and at a little distance 
from it lay the green fields and pleasant woods. 

Besides all this, the little boy had rabbits, a pretty lit- 
tle dog, and some chickens of his own; and more than all 
this, a kind father and mother, who loved him dearly. 


~ You would think this little boy must have been very 


happy, but no, he was not, for he was selfish. 
© you wish to know what it is to be selfish? 
to my story, and you will find out. 

Whenever Percy came into the parlor, and saw any 
fruits or cakes on the table, even if the room was full of 

» he would run and seize hold of-them before any 
d be helped, and begin to eat greedily. . 
_He thought he must have every thing he wished fors 
when he visited with his mother, if he saw any child 
with pretty playthings, he would take,them away. 
ow this was very naughty, for he knew that they did 
not belong to him. 

If his mother tried to take them from him, or merely 
said, ‘‘ My child, do not do so,” he would scream, and 
stamp his foot furiously, and say, ‘‘ I will have them.” 

Nobody was willing to speak to him, or could love him 
when he behaved so ill; and if he continues to be such a 
selfish child, keeping every thing he likes for himself, and 
giving nothing away, he will grow up a very disagreeable 
man, and every one will avoid his company. 

The other little boy was cousin to Percy Atkins, and he 
was named Frederick Deering. 

His mother died when he was a baby, and his aunt Su- 
san Willis kindly took him to live with her. 

Frederick loved his aunt Suzy, us he called her, but he 
did not know how much she loved him, and how much 
she did for him. ' 

Besides keeping him very neat and clean, she taught 
him to be good, and every day told him of God's goodness 
and kindness to him; and said, although he had Jost his 
kind parents upon earth before he. knew them, yet God 
was a still dearer parent in heaven. God made him to 
talk and play and run about so happily ; he made the rab- 
bits and squirrels that he loved to see skipping along so 
merrily, and more than all, he gave him his dear aunt, 
whom he loved so much. 

Frederick’s aunt was not so rich as Percy’s father ; 
and she had not a beautiful house and garden, nor horses 
and carriages of her own; but she lived in a small house 
in the country, and had no garden or barn, although she 
kept some chickens, which her little nephew used to feed 
when he was a very good boy. Frederick also had some 
dear little rabbits, all of which were pretty, but one was 
very beautiful, and he thought it was the prettiest creature 
in the whole world. Its color was a soft dove color. 

Frederick would play with his rabbits by the hour to- 
nag but he would always leave them if his aunt called 
lim. 

The rabbit is a timid animal, fearful of almost every 
one; but Frederick’s rabbits were not afraid of him, for 
they knew him, and they loved a little boy that fed them, 
and was always so very kind to them. 

Very near aunt Susan’s house was a little wood, and 
Frederick would often walk in it with her, and amuse 
himself by gathering the wild flowers to put into water 
and ornament his aunt’s room when they returned. 
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He loved to see the squirrels skipping about the wood, 
or climbing the trees and cracking nuts; and he could 
not help laughing outright whenever he saw one perched 
up on a tree, sitting upon his hind legs holding a nut be- 
tween its fore paws, and cracking it with its teeth. 

One day, his aunt, while walking in the woods with 
him, slipped her foot into a hole.in the ground which was 
covered with grass, so that shedid not perceive it, and 
sprained her ankle. She was near home, and able to reach 
there by limping along; but not without a great deal of 

ain. 
y She was lame a long time; but Frederick took great 
pleasure in waiting upon the good aunt who had done so 
much for him; and he would hand her a footstool to ease 
her lame foot, and-then run to bring her.a workbasket, or 
a book to amuse herself with. 

He Inved tostand by her sidepand ~-advhis: letters, or to 
cut paper as he was seated by her ini ius Jittle chair; but 
he would take care and not strew his papers about; and 
if, by accident, some dropped on the floor, he would pick 
them all up carefully, and so keep his aunt’s room neat. 

The kind neighbors would often call for aunt Susan 
to ride, and this good boy used to be invited also. 

One day a friend carried them in her chaise to a neigh- 
boring village, and they stopt at a house belonging to a 
gentleman who had a beautiful garden, and plenty of fruit. 
The gentleman came to the gate, and invited them all in 
to see him and partake of his fruit; but aunt Susen refus- 
ed, because it was difficult for her to get in and out of the 
chaise on account of her lameness. 

Then the gentleman said to Frederisk, “‘ How do you 
do, my little boy? You'll come in with me and eat some 
raspberries, I know.” 

Frederick loved fruit, but he loved his aunt Susan a 
great deal better, and did not wish to leave her to go in, 
for he said to the gentleman, “TU had rather -not get out 
and eat some raspberries.” 

** But,” said the gentleman, “ aunt Susan would like 
some.” 

Iwmediately the little boy put out his hands, already to 
spring into the gentleman’s arms, saying, “I'll get aunt 
Suzy some, I'll get aunt Suzy some.” 

Do not you think, my little children, that aunt Susan 
loved this good little boy dearly, who was so kind to her? 
and who instead of eating the fruit himself when he went 
into the garden, brought all that the gentleman picked for 
him, and gave it to aunt Susan, who was so lame that she 
could nut get out of the chaise without a great deal of 
trouble ? 

Aunt Susan gave him some of the fruit, and a kiss, 
which he thought almost as sweet. 

I should think that such a kind hearted little boy as 
this, would grow up a very good man. 

Which of these two little boys was the selfish one; and 
which was the generous one ? 

Which should you like best, and most wish to become 
like? [Real Stories of Real Children. 
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ORIGINAL. 


4 PROGRESS ONWARD. ( 
“Papa;” and Mr. Forest turned, to see what his little 


daughter wanted ; she was standing quietiy by his side, 
holding a newspaper, and there was an expression of in- 
terest on her countenance, : 

‘* Papa, there is something in the paper the. I like—” 

“Ah! what is it?” ' 

** An essay upon genius.” Mary pointed to he passage, 
and Mr. Forestiread aloud—* It is certainly nyt to be dis- 
puted, that we are, usually, what we choose to become.” 
“Is that true, papa?” 

‘“* Yes, generally,” replied her father, ‘ ob we see a 
miserable, wicked man, we know that he ar} ved at this 
state by indulging in those things which he kkiew would 
lead him ‘to ruin; again, when we see persoiig who are 
good, amiable, intelligent, we are assured " this is the 
result of effort on their part.” 

“Yes, sir ;? and Mary smiled and looked upon the 
floor as if thinking, and then said, ‘‘ but father, it is not 
always the case, for I often try to overcome faults, and am 
at last unsuccessful.” 

‘“*1 think a little reflection will convince you, that ifthe 
wish to conquer faults be very strong, persons will assut- 
edly persevere till they do it; and if they fail, it is be- 
cause they do not try long enough, and hard enough.” 

Mary looked cheerfully up into her father’s face and 
smiled. ‘‘ That is an encouraging thought,” said she. 

“ Yes, my dear.” 





“It is encouraging’ to me, particularly now.” 

“ce Yes.’ 

**T have often wished to attain knowledge, papa, but 
never saw it so much in my power to accomplish my pur- 
pose as now.” 

** Well, my daughter, your purpose is a noble one, pro- 
vided your motives are right; if your aim is, to be useful 
in the world, to do good with the knowledge you seek to 
possess, I advise you to proceed. 

** But when I see the girls at school, papa, parsing hard 
sentences, or doing difficult sums, and: recollect that 1 am 
only a beginner, it seems impossible that I shall ever know 
so much; and sometimes I stop studying for a moment, to 
listen to the Latin, or French class, but the whole is un- 
intelligible, papa, I cannot understand it.” 

“* Well, my child, you are not going to be discouraged 
at the very Laginring, I swppose, becarse youscannotim- 
mediately attain to the perfection of those, perhaps twice 
your age.” Mary smiled, almost sadly. 

‘* But if you mean to persevere, I would by all means 
encourage you, my little girl; your powers of mind are 
good; and, with effort, I think you can become a scholar ; 
but did you look at the. bottom of this cotumn in the pa- 
per?” he pointed to the place, and Mary read aloud. 
“Youthful aspirants after intellectual eminence, forget, 
forget, I entreat you, banish forever the weak and sense- 
less idea, that any thing will serve your purpose, but study 
—intense, unwearied, close application.” The clock 
struck six, just as she had finished, and Mary bounded 
away, for she knew that in a moment more, the tea-bell 
would ring. 

Mary Forest was ten years old; energy and persever- 
ance had been among her good traits from earliest child- 
hood; it gave pleasure to her friends to observe that as 
she grew older, these traits remained, and gathered 
strength; the article in the paper had attracted her atten- 
tion, and, after the conversation with her father, it was 
evident, from her appearance, that she was thinking. 

Papa went away, directly after tea, but as soon as the 
parlor lamp was brought in, Mary drew the table toward 
the fire, and brought her school-books from the closet. 
She, however, could not commence her lessons for the 
next day, until she had told her mother of the conversa- 
tion with her father, and read to Her the “ Essay on Geni- 
us.” * And mamma,” she said, ‘there is a new Latin 
class about to be formed, and I do wish you would let me 
commence with the rest.” 

Mrs. Forest thought Mary had better perfect herself 
still more in the studies she was already pursuing, before 
entering upon anything new. Mary looked disappointed, 
but her mother told her that she could remember when 
she was a school girl, and had just such disappointments 
to meet, and consequently, could sympathize with her in 
this case—that if she could see her companions commence 
Latin while she was obliged to remain behind, the act of 
self-denial would do her good ; and if she gave proper at- 
tention to her studies, she should begin upon Latin by and 
by, andin a few years she would probably be as advanced 
as those who were now beginners in so many different 
branches. Mary looked a little brighter. 

“* Suppose,” said her mother, “that your uncle should 
have his little colt harnessed in the carriage, and compel 
him to Jabor, as the horse does, while another gentleman 
allows his colt its liberty until it is old enough, and strong 
enough, to begin to work, which, by and by, would be the 
most desirable, animal?” Mary saw at once what her 
mother meant, and that she should gain, by not under- 
taking too much at once, but by doing every thing thor-— 
oughly, so she opened her atlas; when she thought of 
some of the girls who could tell promptly almost any bay, 
strait, or river, that the teacher asked them about, it seem- 
ed as though she was far, far behind them ; but the sen- 
tence pointed out by her father came to her, and she gave: 
her mind to her lesson. 

A few weeks after this, she came home from school one 
night in a very animated frame of mind; “ every thing 
was beautiful, she said ; the sun had set in the midst of gor- 
geous clouds, and the moon was already up, though it was 
not yet dark; the air was very refreshing, and Mr, Parker, 
(her teacher,) had walked part of the way from school 
with her,” and with delight she told her father that her 
class in geography were through the map of the United 
States, aud would go into South America tomorrow. 

That evening Mr. Forest did not go out, and he exam- 
ined Mary thoroughly in the map of the United States; . 
both parents were highly gratified to find that the ques- 
tions were promptly and correctly answered. ‘* And pa- 
pa,” said she, ‘1 am not going to forget this, but mean, 
every week, to review this map, and keep in mind what 1 - 
have learned.” 
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Mary was very happy, when her mother permitted her, 
on Wednesday afternoon, to pass a few hours with one of 
her little acquaintances, her father promising to call for 
her at nine o'clock in the evening. 

The time passed very pleasantly with the little girls; 
when Harriet’s father came home to supper, he brought 
with him a new game, for their amusement in the evening ; 
they were anticipating much pleasure with it, when Mary 
recollected, that very evening, she had some sums to per- 
form on her slate; it must be confessed, her heart was 
heavy, as she told Harriet she must go home; Harriet 
and her mother both remonstrated. Mary might ha: = left 
the sums until the'next day, when the class would perform 

. them, but she knew, if her mother explained them a little, 
she could more readily perform them tomorrow upon the 
black-board ; she was trying hard to overtake the class in 
Division—she hesitated. ‘It’s too bad—it will appear 
unkind in me to disappoint Harriet, but I know if I yield 
now, it will slacken my interest in study,” thought she ; 
and then she remembered that, since reading the Essay on 
Genius, though she had frequently felt inclined to post- 
pone her lessons for some pleasant engagement, she had 
not yielded, even once, and determined that she would 
not now. 

She kept back her tears, while she expressed. her regret 
at feeling obliged to disappoint her friend, and promising 
to come again when her mother would permit her, hasten- 
ed home, to receive the approbation of her parents, and 
was soon absorbed in study. 

She sat up, half an hour after her usual “ bed-time,” 
for she could not at first understand the rule she was ci- 
—— in; perhaps it was a vision of the new game, in 

er mind, or the recollection of Harriet’s disappointed 
look, that troubled her; but she did not put away her 
slate, until every’sum had been performed, and she had 
explained the process to her mother. 

Winter passed away. One evening, as Mary and her 
parents were sitting in the parlor, Mary, as usual engaged 
in studying her lessons for the next day, the door-bell 
rang, and Mr. Parker was shown into the parlor. 

Mary’s heart fluttered, and her cheeks flushed—she 
was happy to see her teacher, but he had never called be- 
fore, and what could he want now? 

After conversing with him awhile, Mr. Forest asked 
about Mary’s progress at school; Mr. Parker replied that 
he had a most favorable account to give of her; that he 
had called to talk about it a little; and to say he thought 
she might now take up some other studies ; he was about 
to commence with another class in Latin, and if her pa- 
rents were willing, he should like to have her join it. 

They conversed some time; after Mr. Parker was gone, 
Mrs. Forest drew Mary into her lap, and said, “ the good 
account we hear of our little girl, makes us very hap- 

” 


And Mary kissed her father’s hand, as he offered to 
place it on her head ; she remembered the many times she 
had felt like crying over her lessons; the times she had 
risen early in the morning, sleepy though she was, to be 
sure that no part of her lesson had slipped her mind; she 
remembered Harriet’s new game; true, she was yet. far 
from perfection, and many of the girls at schoal were 
much in advance of her, but she could Jook back to her 
position three months ago, and see that her progress had 
been onward. 

And it stimulated her to continued effort; her father 
promised to procure her Latin Grammar, and Mary went 
to bed that night, resolving not to stop in her course, but 
by ‘intense, unwearied, close application,” to improve 
her time, and endeavor to be useful in the world. 

Mary Ann. 





ORIGINAL. 


HOW TO TALK.—NO. VI. 


My Dear Reapers :—I had become so much engaged 
an other affairs, that I had quite forgotten Master Cum- 
mings and his pupils, until your good friend, Mr. Willis, 
reminded me that some of you were waiting impatiently 
to learn how they progressed. 

They soon learned to correct all the common errors of 
their own conversation—and in their reports, had to 
bring in examples from the conversations of others. If 
they had the power, they would soon have effected the re- 
form of the whole village; but Mr. Cummings enjoined 
upon them, never to be forward in correcting the mistakes 
of others, especially if older than themselves—but to do 
all in their power to introduce a change, where it was 
needed, by a correct example. ‘‘ Words fitly spoken,” 
he reminded them, ‘“‘like apples of gold in pictures of sil- 
ver,’ would attract by their beanty; and induce others to 
use them. And yet he did not agree with a worthy editor, 
who a few weeks since remarked in his paper, that the 
only proper mode of teaching children how to talk was by 
speaking correctly in their presence, and not by bringing 
forward inelegant expressions, which they might thus 
learn to use. This plan Master Cummings knew would 
be the best, if children in all our towns and villages had 
not already acquired many bad habits in sperking—which 
they could not abandon until they should be pointed out 
to them. He continued the exercise, therefore, a long 
time, and thought the boys were not injured, but greatly 
benefited by it. 

Have you any errors to correct this afternoon? inquired 
Mr. C., when the boys came together for their exercise. 
A few hands only were raised. John Adams first report- 
ed, I heard a boy at the wharf say that his dog.“ like ter 
got drownded this arternoon.” 


Errors? said Master Cummings. 

“« Like ter,” replied one. 

** Arternoon,”’ said a dozen at once. 

‘* Got drownded,” one or two added. 

The teacher allowed them to suggest the corrections 
needed, but was under the necessity of explaining some 
of the points himseif. Like ter, was very vulgar—but the 
expression “‘ [Tad like to” would be proper, in the sense 
of came near, or was in danger of. 

Drowned, the boys themselves substituted for drownded. 
The word got, “Mr. Cummings said, might be called a 
* troub‘esome custumer,’’ it came in so ofien when we 
wished neither to see nor to hear it. Common and per- 
haps good usage allows it to be employed in many differ- 
eat senses. But its very frequent repetition is certainly 
inelegant. He gave them an example not very uncom-. 
mon. ‘‘ When it got to be nearly morning, I got out of 
bed, and got a light, and before I had got fairly dressed, 
the stage had got to the door for me. As soon asI got 
down stairs and got my great coat and hat on, I got the 
door open and got out and got into the stage. We had 
not got far when one of the horses got down. The driver 
got vexed, and the passengers all got out and helped him. 
As soon as we got all ready again, we got started and 
soon got to the end of our journey and got through break- 
fast at the Hotel.” The boys laughed, and when they 
found the word got in their way afterwards, they endeav- 
ored to avoid its use, or to use it only with care, and not 
too frequently. 

Who of the boys that have read this article, will now 
give the corrected form, for “like ter got drownded this 
arternoon ?” L. F. 














ORIGINAL, 


THE PILGRIM FATHERS.—NO. IX. 


EXPEDITION IN THE SHALLOP, 


Mr. I. Ten days after the excursion which I told you 
about, at our last conversation, the shallop was ready for 
service, and about twenty-four of the Pilgrims fully arm- 
ed as before, were appointed to go and explore the neigh- 
boring bays and rivers, to find a harbor where their ship 
could ride in safety, and a place to build their new 
homes. Capt. Jones, the commander of the Mayflower, 
desired to go with them on this expedition, He was per- 
mitted to do so, and was appointed to take the command 
of it. He took with him about ten of his sailors. They 
set out on the 27th of November. The day proved stormy. 
“Tt blowed, and did snow all that day and night, and 
froze withal.’’ Several days were spent in this expedi- 
tion. Some of the party were landed on the Cape, and 
travelled along the shore southward, while those in the 
shallop sailed along near them. ‘They revisited the place 
where they had found corn. They found some more corn 
there, and also in another place—in all ten bushels, which 
they thought was as much as they would need for seed. 

Henry. Did they see any Indians? 

Mr. I. 1 believe not. ‘They discovered, as I have just 
said, some more of their corn, and also some more of 
their graves. They opened one or two, and found along 
with the remains, mats, and bowls and trays, and various 
trinkets. They at length discovered two houses, 

Henry. Were there any Indians in them ? 

Mr. I. No. 








Henry. Were they built of logs? 

Mr. 1. No, they were made of long young saplings 
bent over, with both ends fastened in the ground. They 
were made round, with a small hole on one side for a 
door, and another in the top for a chimney. The sides 
were lined within. and without with mats. Mats lay 
around the place for the fire. On those mats they used 
to sleep. They found in the houses, wooden bowls, 
trays, earthen pots and baskets. The Indians had not 
been gone logg from their dwelling, for they found sever- 
al heads of deer which were quite fresh. They also 
found some pieces of venison, thrust into a hollow tree, 
but, said they,’ ‘‘ we thought it fitter for the dogs than 
for us.’’ They; took some things from the house. ‘ But 
so soon as we\can meet eonveniently with them,’ was 
their language, “‘ we will give them full satisfaction.” 
They returned to the ship, not having found any thing 
very inviting wpon Cape Cod. Some thought they had 
better settle ‘here. ‘They reminded the company that 
they had seey¢ what excellent corn the soil produced ; they 
also thoughtj it would be a fine place for fishing, for a 
great many gwhales came and played around the ship. 
Winter wasnow upon them, and they could not go upon 





coasting ani discovery without danger of losing men and 
boat. But it was finally concluded that they would ex- 
plore the bay, in hopes to find some eligible place to com- 
mence a setifement. So ten of the leading men, with 
Captain Stan dish at their head, besides about a half a doz- 
en of the crew of the vessel set out in the shallop on the 
sixth of December. It was very cold, “‘ for,” says one of 
the party, ‘‘ the water froze on our cloths, and made them 
many times like coats of iron.” 

They coasted along the shore of the Cape. 

Henry. They were on the inner side of the Cape. 

Mr. I. Yes they were on the bay side, that is, were in 
the bay—they coasted along the shore, till at length they 
saw ten or'twelve Indians cutting up a grampus (whale) 
which had been cast on shore. The Indians ran when 
they sawthem. At evening, the company went on shore, 





and ‘lighted a fire, built such lodgings as they could, set 
their sentinels, and slept. 





The next day, some staid on board the shallop, and oth- 
ers travelled on the land. They found a few deserted In- 
dian houses, but no Indians. At night the shallop drew 
near the shore, and furnished them with provision which 
they had been without all day. They then made such 
arrangements for lodging as their circumstances allowed. 
About midnight their sentinels aroused them, on hearing 
“a great and hideous cry.” The cry, it was supposed 
came from wolves. It ceased after they had discharged a 
couple of muskets. 

The next morning they were attacked by Indians with 
arrows, making a cry that was “‘ dreadful,’”’ to their ears. 
They were soon repulsed, without having done any inju- 
ry. “Then,” said one of them, “ we all shouted togeth- 
er two several times, and shot off a couple of muskets. 
This we did that they might see that we were not afraid 
of them, nor discouraged.” > 

They were also in great danger this day of being wreck- 
ed, for the gale broke the mast of the shallop in three 
pieces. That night the shallop lay at anchor near Clark’s 
Island. They went on shore, and kept their watch all 
night in the rain. 

Henry. Was it called Clark’s Island then? 

Mr. I. It was named after the mate of the Mayflower, 
who is said to have been the first to step ashore on it. 

‘In the morning,” says Gov. Bradford, ‘‘ they find the 
place to be a small island, secure from Indians., And 
this being the last day of the week, they here dry their 
stuff, fix their pieces, rest themselves, return God thanks 
for their many deliverances ;..and here the next day, keep 
their Christian Sabbath.” * 

Henry. Had they any houses to stop in?” 

Mr. 1. Of course not. 

Henry. Wouldn’t it have been right for them to have 
kept on exploring ? 

Mr. I. They did not think so. They had prayers dai- 
ly, and kept the Sabbath—a noble example for their de- 
scendants to imitate. The next day, Dec. Ith, they 
landed at Plymouth. : 

Henry. | thought they landed on the 22d of December. 

Mr. I. Dec. 11th, Old Style, corresponds to Dec. 22, 
New Style. 

Henry. Did they land on the rock ? 

Mr. 1. So says tradition. In 1774 an attempt was 
made to remove the rock to a more central situation. A 
part of it was removed, and now lies in front of Pilgrim 
Hall, enclosed with an iron railing. 

Having discovered this place, they returned to the ship 
with the good news. They immediately took measures to 
bring the ship to the place which they had discovered. 

J, A. 


. 














FAME AND RELIGION. 


AN ALLEGORY. 


A boy stood alone in a beautiful garden; flowers were ¥ 
spread in profusion around him, and the birds sang in the § 
trees over his head, as though they were holding their 
concert among the branches, but still the boy s Pill 
at ease. Now he stopped to pluck a violet that grew up- 
on a grassy bank, then, as if weary of its beauty and fra- 
grance, he picked it in pieces, and scattered its leaves to 
the winds. 

As I watched him in his wanderings, two figures emerg- 
ed from an adjoining wood, and approached him. The 
one, who first attracted my attention, was a strikingly 
beautiful woman. A wreath of laurel encircled her brow ; 
she held in her left hand a book with golden clasps ; her 
right grasped a sceptre which she extended towards the 
boy, as if. inviting him to grasp it. For a moment, the 
boy gazed in silent wonder at the apparition before him ; 
then in a trembling voice, he asked, ‘“* Who art thou?” 
She answered with a bewitching smile: ‘‘ Fame is the 
name which men have given me, and I have come to offer 
thee, the highest blessings in my power to bestow, If 
thou wilt comply with my conditions, this sceptre shalt 
thou wield over the hearts of men, and in this book thy 
name shall be written where all men may read; thus shall 
it be given to immortality.” 

The boy’s eye flashed, and the warm blood mounted to 
his cheek, as he listened to her alluring words. He 
stretched forth his hand’ and was about to seize the scep- 
tre, when she interrupted him and said: “ Listen first to 
my conditions. If in the battle field thou would’st distin- 
guish thyself, the life of thy fellow-man must be held at 
nought by thee; the cries of the orphan, the tears of the 
widow, the groans of the dying must be all forgotten in 
the prospect of the glorious fame thou shalt attain. If, in 
the political world, thou would’st wield this sceptre, con- 
science must be thrown aside as an idle thing, and the 
rights of man only regarded, as it serves thine interests to 
consult them. But if thou would’st become a scHoxar, 
sleepless nights and toilsome days must be passed by thee. 
Health may forsake thee, domestic peace may flee thy 
dwelling ; but heed it not, for thou shalt become immortal 
in the history of the world, and thy name shall be engrav- 
ed among those of the deathless heroes, poets and warri- 
ors, written in this book.” 

When Fame had ceased, her companion advanced to- 
wards the boy, as he stood irresolute. No earthly beauty 
could compare with that of her figure. Gentleness and 
loveliness were enthroned in her face; and, though less 
brilliant, she was far more lovely than Fame. In one 








hand she held a cross, and in the other a crown, not of 
earthly laurel, but of gems so brilliant and beautiful, that 
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auammianipand 

and oth- the eye was dazzled in the attempt to gaze upon it. Be- 
rted In- fore I heard her soft, musical voice, I felt sure that it 
op drew could be no other than Rexicron, whose heavenly beauty 
mn which so enchanted me. The boy, too, seemed impressed with 
de such her unearthly loveliness, and listened almost breathlessly 
allowed. as she spoke the following words: 

hearing ‘‘ Fame has told thee what are her conditions, and what 
supposed her reward. Listen, now to mine, and choose that which 
harged a will be for your greatest happiness. If thou wilt be mine, 

this cross must thou bear on thy journey through this 
ans with world,” 
eir ears. The boy shrunk back at these words, for the cross was 
ny inju- rough and heavy, but Religion continued: ‘‘ Yes, thou 
1 togeth- must bear it, for He, thy Master, bore it before thee. 
muskets. Trials and sorrows will come, but, with an uplifted eye, 
ot afraid must thou say, ‘Father, thy will be done.’ Thou must 
deny thyself for others’ good, and strive to lay up riches, 

g wreck- not in earth, but in heaven. Butlisten. Peace inexpres- 
in three sible, shall be thy reward, which Fame with all her prom- 
r Clark’s ises can never give. When trials come, thou shalt con- 
watch all quer them; men will learn to love thee; and when a few 


a brief years have passed, this crown shall be thy reward, 
and thy harp shall resound to the praises of Him whose 


himself been in a similar situation. The course of those 
thoughts, I can even now in a great measure retrace—the 
event which had just taken place—the awkwardness that 
had produced it; the bustle it must have occasioned (for 
I had observed two persons jump from the chains;) the 
effect it would have on a most affectionate father; the 
manner in which he would disclose it to the rest of the 
family ; and a thousand other circumstances minutely as- 
sociated with home, were the first series of reflections that 
occurred. They then took a wider range—otr last 
cruise, a former voyage and shipwrik, my school, the 
progress I had made there, and the time I had misspent, 
and even all my boyish pursuits and adventures. Thus 
travelling backwards, every past incident of my life seem- 
ed to glance across my recollection in retrogade succes- 
sion; not however in mere outlines, as here stated, but 
the picture, filled up with every minute and collateral 
feature ; in short, the whole period of my existence seem- 
ed to be placed before me in a panoramic review, and each 
act of it seemed to be accompanied by a consciousness of 
right or wrong, or by some reflection on its consequences ; 
indeed, many trifling events which had been long forgot- 
ten, then crowded into my imagination, and with the char- 
acter of recent familiarity. 

My feelings while life was returning were the reverse 
in every point of those which have been described above. 
One single but confused idea—a miserable belief that I 
was drowning—dwelt upon my mind, instead of the mul- 
titude of clear and definite ideas which had recently rush- 
ed through it; a helpless anxiety, a kind of continuous 
nightmare seemed to press heavily on every sense, and to 
prevent the formation of any one distinct thought, and it 
was with difficulty that I became convinced that I was re- 
ally alive. wae * 














ayflower, cross thou didst bear. ; 

on it. ‘'These shall be thy rewards; but another, which thou 

y find the wilt esteem of little importance, shall be given. Thou 

is.. And wilt have lived for the heavenly ; earthly rewards shall be 

dry their added, and thy name shall be inscribed in the Book of 

od thanks Life, as the Good and Great.” 

Jay, keep She finished ; and as her last words died upon his ear, 
the boy’s face lighted with an expression almost angelic. 
He seized the cross, and with his eye fixed upon the 
crown, bore it through the world; and has now obtained 

n to have his reward.—Ch. Witness. M. W. D. 
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Yecember. RECOVERY OF THE LOST BOND. 


» Dec. 22, The Richmond Christian Advocate, reports the follow- 
ing interesting case: : 

Some years since, A held a bond of B, for several hun- 

empt was dred dollars, having some time to run. At its maturity 
ation. A he had put it away so carefully, he was unable to find it. 
f Pilgrim Every search was fruitless. He only knew it had not 


been paid, nortraded away. In this dilemma he called on 














o the ship B, related the circumstance of its disappearance, and pro- 
easures to § to give him a receipt as an offset to the bond, or an 
overed, " imdemnifying bond against its collection, if ever found. 
4. § Tohis greet surprise, B not only refused to accept his 
terms of meeting the difficulty, but positively denied owing 

him any thing, and strongly intimated the presence of a 

_ fraudulent design on the part of A. Without legal proof, 

“and therefore without redress, he had to endure both the 

_ loss of his money, and the suspicion of a dishonorable in- 

’ tention in urging the claim. Several years passed away 

\wers were | without any change in the nature of the case or its facts, 
ang in the | - as above given, when one afternoon while bathing in the 
ding their _ dames river, A, either from inability to swim, or cramp, 
seemed ill § (OF Some other cause, was discovered to be drowning. He 
t grew up- '» had sunk and risen several times, and was floating away 
ty and fra- under the water, when he was seized and drawn to the 
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shore. The usual remedies were applied to resuscitate 
him, and though there were signs of life, there was no ap- 
pearance of consciousness. He was taken home in a state 
of complete exhaustion, and remained so for some days. 
On the first return of strength to walk, he left his bed, 
went to his bookcase, took out a book, opened it and 
handed his long lost bond to a friend who was present. 
He then informed him that when drowning, and sinking 
as he supposed to rise no more, in a moment there stood 
out distinctly before his mind as a picture, every act of 
his life, from early childhood to the hour of his sinking 
beneath the water, and among them the circumstance of 
his putting the bond in a book, the book itself, and the 
place in which he had put it in the bookcase. . It is need- 
less to say that he recovered ‘ his own with usury.” 








VISIONS OF ADMIRAL BEAUFORT WHEN 
DROWNING, 


Have lately appeared in a London book, and are copied 
into papers in this country. The respective activity of 
mind which these visions develope, is of great interest 
considered as an element of the human constitution. 

In the young days of Admiral Beaufort, he fell over- 
board in Portsmouth harbor. He says: 

** With the violent but vain attempts to make myself 
heard, I had swallowed much water ; I was exhausted by 
my struggles, and before any relief reached me, I had 
sank below the surface; all hope had fled, and all exer- 
tion ceased, and I felt that I was drowning. 

From the moment that all exertion had ceased—which 
Iimagine was the immediate consequence of complete 
suffocation—a calm feeling of the most perfect tranquillity 
superceded the previous sensations—it might be called 
apathy, certainly not resignation, for drowning no longer 
appeared to be an evil—I no longer thought of being res- 
cued, nor was I in any bodily pain. On the contrary, my 
sensations were now of rather a pleasurable cast, partaking 
of that dull but contented sort of feeling which precedes 
the sleep produced by fatigue. Though the senses were 
thus deadened, not so the mind; its activity seemed to be 
invigorated in a ratio which defies all description—for 
thought rose after thought, with a rapidity of succession 
that is not probably conceivable, by any one who has not 
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sd ORIGINAL, 


RING PITCHER. 


[Continued from page 94, Oct. 14, 1847.] 


Well, Minna, I believe I promised once to tell you 
some more stories about Ring Pitcher. Have you forgot- 
ten the last that I told you? Let me see! What was it 
about? I want you to recollect very carefully all that you 
read, that is good; because when we forget what we 
ought to remember, it makes us so much more igngrant 
than we might be, and without any good reason. 

But that story—where is Stella?—you must let her 
hear it. It is about, 

RING PITCHER’S PLAYING BALL WITH THE BOYS. . 

Now Minna, Ring was a very observing dog. Do you 
understand that? It means, that he always looked very 
sharp, when any thing was done, so that he saw just how 
they did it, and in that way learned how to do it himself. 
That is just the way little children might learn a great 
many useful things. Well, when the boys got together 


.on the green to play ball, Riag used to run about, and 


look on; and I suppose, puzzle hisbiadg ior a long time 
to understand the game. Now I canna you how long 
it took him to learn, but by and by, whenever the -boys 
were going to play ball, away they woul#/ run to the green, 
whistling as they went, for Ring Pitclper. When they 
chose up sides, the first one they chose} was Ring; and 
what was curious, Ring always knew hig own side. After 
the sides were chosen, the game would bein, If Ring’s 
side was in, as the boys call it, Ring would lie down very 
quietly, and look on, for he could not k jock the ball, you 
know, and of course he had nothing tojdo. But as soon 
as his side got out, Ring was on his l@gs in an instant, 
and off for his part in the game. He cold not throw the 
ball, so the others on his side had to Yo that; but he 
could chase the ball and catch it; so whet the other side 
knocked it, and it come flying through thelair, away scam- 
pered Ring as if he would break his neck, ‘and before the 
ball could get to the ground, it would be almost as soon 
in the mouth, as Jonah was when the whale caught him; 
for Ring hardly ever missed catching it. T\he boys used 
to expect to be caught out, when they saw \Ring Pitcher 
after the ball. Now don’t you think ‘ mus} have looked 
curious, to see Ring playing so sensibly. Do you think 
now, Minna, Ring would have learned to play ball so 
handsomely, if he had been like many little children, in- 
attentive, and flirting? I suspect not. If folks wish to 
learn, they must mind two things,—giving good attention 
till they know just what the thing is, and how it is to be 
done; and then carefully, and perseveringly going to 
work, to do it. Don’t you think so? 
But I must tell you now how ¢ 


RING PITCHER TURNED FIREMAN. 
One night afier the folks had all gone to bed, leaving 
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the fire as people used to do when they had large fire pla- 
ces, the forestick burned in two, and a brand fell over on 
the floor, and began to set it on fire. Ring sprang up, 
for he was sleeping in the corner, and concluded there 
was work for him. His master had taught him, whenev- 
er he saw a coal snap out on the floor, to put it out by 
catching it in his mouth. So at it he went, pawing and 
biting the brand, wérking with all his might to put out 
the fire. It was a hard battle, but Ring conquered. In 
the morning when the folks got up they found a large 
burnt place on the floor, and on the side of the room by 
the fire-place. There too was Fireman Ring, with his 
paws and mouth all burnt, from the effect of his night’s 
battle with the fire. He had saved the house from burn- 
ing up. Now do you not think that was well done for a 
dog? How much more noble Ring acted, than many men 
and women. They would have run and screamed, and 
been so frightened that they could have done nothing at 
all. But you see, Ring was cool and self-possessed, and 
resolute. He went right to work’ without any fuss, and 
you see what he accomplished. 

Now Minna, I have told you my last story about Ring. 
They are all true. ‘They were told me by a man who 
used when a boy to play ball with Ring, and who knew 
him as well as I know you. Now do you think you can 
learn any thing from these stories about Ring? I think 
they show how much one may learn by trying to improve. 
I hope you will not let Ring beat you. Little children 
have minds that the wisest dog has not, and they can 
learn a great deal more, and improve a great deal faster, 
if they will. Frep. 








Parental. 








MANAGEMENT OF A CHILD. 


A good friend narrated to me the following interesting. 


and instructive little incident. He himself had been at 
church during the day, but the other members of the fam- 
ily had been unable to attend. When his family had 
gathered around him in the evening, he called his little 
boy to his knee, and inquired of him if he had been a good 
boy during the Sabbath. With a sad look, he said he had 
not. He had not been doing good, and he had grieved 
his mother. 

After suitable admonitions he retired, and his mother 
explained the case. She had occasion to reprove him 
during the day for indulging too freely in his sports. In- 
stead of submitting meekly to the reproof, as was usual 
with him, he became angry, and manifested a spirit of 
stubbornness. ‘‘ My son,” said the mother, ‘‘ I must pray 
with you.” They retired, and she prayed with him until 
his stubborn heart relented, and he was melted into con- 
trition, They returned; but his spirit was troubled. 
After sitting awhile by her side, he looked up into her 
face, and said, with the most touching tenderness, ‘‘ Moth- 
er, I want you to pray for me again.” And again she 
prayed for her son. The storm in his young heart was 
hushed, a calm and heavenly smile played upon his coun- 
tenance, and from that day he has given evidence of being 
truly born of God. Oh, mothers! instead of angry looks 
and hard words, pray for your children, and pray with 
them. God bless this little lad! His parents have given 
him to the Lord, and only ask that he would make him 
an able minister of the new covenant. 











Sabbath School. 








LEONARD, REBECCA, AND THE RECESS. 


In the spring of 1835, I went into a school at Boston. 
There were belonging to it about sixty children. When 
I went in, they were all out having a recess, except two. 
As I entered, I saw two children, Leonard and his sister 
Rebecca, standing by the teacher. Rebecca was about 
four, and Leonard about seven years old. Never did a 
brother love a sister better than Leonard did Rebecca. 
She was a little, laughing, joyous, affectionate child, and 
Leonard was all in all to her. She did not think that ei- 
ther food or play was good, unless Leonard was present to 
share it with her. They never quarreled, for the good 
reason that Leonard’s joy was to see his sister happy, and 
she was sure to get the largest share of every thing he had. 
When Rebecca had done any thing wrong, her brother 
was always by her, to avert or share the punishment. 

There these two children stood by the teacher. I 
learned that Rebecca had been doing wrong as soon as I 
saw them; for Leonard had been crying. Said the teach- 
er to me asI entered and sat down— 

** What shall Ido? I have a case here which I know 
not how to dispose of.” 

“* What is the matter?” I asked. ‘‘ Have Leonard and 
Rebecca been making difficulty in the school ?” 

‘* No,”’ said she ; ‘‘ Leonard has done nothing out of 
the way, and hardly ever does; he is one of the best schol 
ars in school ?” 

“« What is he crying for, then,” I asked, ‘if he has 
been such a good boy? Why does he not go out to play 
with the rest ?” 

‘* Why,” said the teacher, ‘“‘ Rebecca, his little sister 
here, has made a great deal of trouble to-day in school; 
and as a punishment, I told her she must stay in the 
house when the other children went out to play.” 

_ “ What of that?” I asked. ‘‘ Why need Leonard trow- 
ble himself and cry about that? You do not keep him in, 
to punish him, because his sister has been a bad girl?” 
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“* No,” said the teacher; ‘‘ but Leonard wishes me to 
let his sister go out and play, and let him stay in and take 
the punishment; and he is crying because I will not do 
so.” % 

“« How is that?” said I to Leonard. 
go out and play?” 

‘“* Because,”’ said he, ‘‘ Rebecca cannot go.” 

“ What is it to you, if she cannot?” I asked, “ You can 
go and enjoy yourself with the rest.” 

**T could not play if I did go,” said he. 

“Why?” I asked. 

‘¢ Because Rebecca would not be there,” said he. 

“ But,” said I, “if your sister should go out, she would 
not play with you. She would be in the girls’ yard.” 

‘* But I should know she was out there,” said he, ‘‘ play- 
ing with the rest.” 

“ But why,” I asked, “do you wish to stay, and let 
your naughty sister go out?” 

Do not call her naughty, sir,” said the generous boy ; 
“T love her, and would rather have her go out than go 
myself.” 

“Then you think,” said I, ‘ you would rather see her 
happy than to be happy yourself, and you had rather be 
punished than have her punished? Is that because you 
love her?” 

“* Yes, sir,” said he; “I am older and stronger than 
she is, and I can bear it better than she can. I could not 
be happy if she stayed in. Do, ma’am, let her go out,” 
said the noble-hearted boy to the teacher. 

He stood with his arm around his sister, pleading that 
he might be punished in her stead! What a lovely dispo- 
sition he had! I think if Jesus had been there, he would 
have “taken him in his arms and blessed him.’ It was 
affecting to witness his generous devotion to his sister, 
and his readiness to suffer for her good. 

“This,” said I to the teacher, ‘‘ is love that seeketh not 
her own. What can you do?” 

__ “ T will let them play together here in the room,” said 
she. 

She did so, and they were both happy. 


** Why do you not 


If we loved our enemies, ag Leonard did his sister, with }. 


a love that seeketh not her own, there could be no wars 
nor fightings in the world; for then we should always 
rather suffer and die ourselves than inflict suffering and 
death on them. : 

















Editorial. 





GOOD TO LOVE. 

A beautiful boy but a few weeks old was lying in the arms of 
his nurse, when the father came in, and taking up this only son 
of his, said to his little daughter but.a few years older, “shall 
we give brother away, Ellen? What is he good for?” “Why 
father,” said the little girl, earnestly remonstrating against his 
proposal to give the child away, “he is good to love.” 

How many of our little readers have thought of this—that 
God gives them friends to love, to be loved, as well as to love 
them? Our little brothers and sisters, especially when younger 
than ourselves, need our attention and love. It is very well, 
too, that we have them to love, so that our hearts may not grow 
cold and selfish. If we had no others to love, we should love 
only ourselves, and could not exhibit any of those beautiful 
traits of character which are called benevolence, and charity and 
kindness. 

But the best of all beings to-love, is Gop. He is better to us 
than all earthly friends, and more deserving of the heart’s best 
affections, because he is holy, and just, and entirely lovely. w. 


HOW MUCH BETTER. 


“ How much better it is not to cry,” said a little girl to her 
parents, as she rode with them to visit a friend a few miles from 
their own home. Her father and mother had planned the visit 
early in the day, and Martha had asked permission to go with 
them. Her father told her if she was a good girl all the fore- 
noon and would not cry at any little disappointments or troubles, 
he should probably allow her to go. Martha had sometimes the 
bad habit of fretting at her little misfortunes, and made herself 
very unhappy by so doing. But she succeeded, very easily, by 
a little care and self-control, in getting through the forenoon 
quite pleasantly, and without yielding to her habit of fretting. 
She could not help saying, of her own accord “ how much better 
it is not to cry.” Many little children, I fear, are in the same 
habit of fretting and crying, and they would all find it, as Mar- 
tha did, much better for themselves and much more pleasant for 
their dear parents, ‘‘not to cry.” P 
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A POPULAR BOOK. 


CramsBers’ Misce.tuany oF Userut anp Entertatnine 
Kyowreicr. The 14th No. of this valuable work has been 
published by Goutp, Kenpaut & Lincoxty, Boston. As evi- 
dence of the popularity of this work, it is stated by the English 
Publishers that 1,300,000 Volumes were sold in England. They 
further state, that “ the design of this work, as far as we propos- 
ed to carry it out, being fulfilled—namely, the furnishing of a 
variety of tracts on instructive and entertaining subjects, likely 
to prove useful in their sphere, and calculated to supersede, in 
some measure, sheets of a demoralizing tendency—it has been 
thought fit to bring it to a close. 

During the currency of the work, since its commencement 
three years ago, the weekly impression has varied from 80,000 
to 100,000; but including reprints, which are constantly going 
on, the average impression of each sheet of 32 pages has been 
115,000. Of some sheets which appear to have been peculiarly 


popular, the impression has been upwards of 200,000. The 
tract, “ Life of Louis Phillipe,” has been put to press thirteen 
times, and the various impressions have amounted to 280,470. 
Of the general sales, the bulk has been chiefly in volumes. 
The quantity of volumes done up at each issue has usually filled 
two wagons; total number of volumes done up, 1,300,000. The 
larger proportion of these have been disposed of in or from Lon- 
don asa centre; the circulation has been mainly, where we 
were most desirous it should be, in the manufacturing and com- 
mercial districts of the country. The only thing for which we 
claim any credit. is having practically established the fact, that 
a periddical which neither has ministered to sectarian or politi- 
cal prepossessions, x’3r heen the vehicle of moral pollution, has 
throughout maintained a circulation infinitely greater than that 
of any work of the same size armed with these powerful attrac- 
tions. 

The Boston Edition is beautifully printed. We have in pre- 
vious Nos. of the Companion, given extracts and pictures from 
the Miscellany; and by the kindness of the Publishers we shall 
soon give several more. 

pb 
HAPPINESS. 

In the year 1824, when there wasa Revival of Religion in 
Boston, a little boy, who had not yet learned to speak plain, 
having heard the following Hymn frequently sung in the family, 
became so much interested in it, that he would sing it while in 
bed, in the morning, before the family were up. His taste for 
music, ever after, was his ruling passion. 


| 
1. How happy are they who their Saviour o - bey, And have 
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1 How happy are they, 
Who the Saviour obey, 

And have laid up their treasure above ! 
Oh what tongue can express 
The sweet comfort and peace 

Of a soul in its earliest love! 


2 That comfort was mine, 
When the favor divine 

I first found in the blood of the Lamb ; 
When my heart it believed, 
What a joy I received, 

What a heaven in Jesus’s name. 


3 *Twas a heaven below 
My Redeemer to know, 

And the angels could do nothing more, 
Than to fall at his feet, 
And the story repeat, 

And the Lover of sinners adore. 


4 Jesus all the day long 
Was my joy and my song: 

Oh that all his salvation might see ! 
He hath loved me, I cried, 
He hath suffered and died, 

To redeem such a rebel as me. 


5 On the wings of his love, 
I was carriec above 
All sin, and temptation, and pain ; 
And Xcoula not believe 
That 4 ever should grieve, 
That I e¥er should suffer again. 


6 I rode jon the sky, 
Freely justified I, 
Nor did jenvy Elijah his seat: 
My sop mounted higher 
In a clhariot of fire, 
And the dnoon it was under my feet. 


7 Oh the |rapturous height 
Of tha‘; holy delight 
Which I felt in the life-giving blood ! 
Of my, Saviour possest, 
I was/ perfectly blest, 
And w//s filled with the fullness of God. . 
lfsuch Hymns as this, and that of * Loving Kindness,” which 
we published las’. week, were sung in families, and at the close 
of Prayer Meetings, it would greatly promote the pleasure of 
Religious exercises, especially with the young. A Jady has said, 


Children, sing! yes, sing with your whole hearts! David 
sang before the /Lord, and it is meet that you should do the same 
—-and always, when wpgry feelings rise in your breast, curb and 
check them, by Singing sweet and cheerful songs. 

Let those refuse to sing 

Who never knew their God, 
But children of the pe a King 
/ Should sound his praise abroad. 





To ConresponpENts.—We have received the “ Floreer’s 
Tales,” by Lizzie, but must decline their publication ; they are 
too fanciful. We wish all our Correspondents would endeavor 
so to write, as that their communications shall leave a religious 











or moral influence on the minds of the readers. 





“NO MOTHER GOES HUNGRY IF I KNOW IT” 

A few weeks since, a mother (from Rahway, N. J.) with her 
child, came to New York, on her way to join her husband in a 
town about thirty miles from Albany. Here she was misdirect- 
ed, took the Boston boat, and soon found herself in a town of 
the same, or a similar name, in the State of Maine. By this 
time her money was gone, and she, with a child of ten months 
old, some four hundred miles from home. The selectmen of the 
town with commendable promptness paid her passage back to 
Portland, whence through the courtesy of the railroad and 
steamboat agents, she obtained a free passage to New York. 
At the Mansfield depot, on the way, a Yankee sailor joined the 
same train, and was not long in ‘ guessing’ out the whole case. 
Before reaching New York, the sailor mentioned it to several 
gentlemen on board the boat, and received from them a small 
amount towards helning her home. Another sailor standing by, 
inquired into the circumstances, and finding that the passengers 
had contributed but a few cents each, pulled out a dollar note, 
adding, “ Here, good woman, is five dollars for you, and if that 
won't take you home, I’ll give you more.” Then turning to the 
other sailor, he said, “I go to sea for my money, but I get it to 
use, and no mother goes hungry if I know it.” 

After the boat was made fast, he attended her to the convey- 
ance that was to take her to her friends, and paid her passage. 
[Sailor’s Magazine. 


——— > 
FIFTEEN MINUTES TO GO AND PRAY. 


Little Julia was a pious girl, and only eight years of age. One 
morning she came and asked her mother if she might not have 
fifteen minutes to pray. This request was granted, but she 
wanted fifteen minutes more when she had done—these were 
allowed her. She came a third time, and asked if she might 
pray as long as she wanted. It was asked why she wanted to 
pray so much more this morning than others. Her reply was,— 
* My little brother does not love the Saviour; I want to pray 
for him!” Her request was then granted. She prayed for a 
long time for her brother; and Jesus Christ, who is ever ready 
to hear little children when they pray, heard her prayer. Her 
= was brought to repent of his sins, and pray to God for 
pardon. 

Oh, how glad was Julia when she found her brother had be- 
gun to love the Saviour. What a blessed thing it would be if 
every little brother and sister would spend fifteen minutes in 
praying that their dear little brothers and sisters, and friends, 
and fathers, and mothers, might be brought to love the Saviour! 
Oh, set apart “ fifteen minutes to go and pray.” 

————————— 


HE USED TO TAKE THE LADDER UP AFTER HIM. 


In the year 1830, there lived a little boy who spent all his 
Sabbaths in studying the Bible, in which he felt the greatest 
interest. To be free of interruption he would repair to. 
ret; and that no one might find him, he used to “ take thé: 
up after him.” This little boy loved Jesus Christ, and deli 
to do his will. We had read those words of the Saviour, “and 
then when thou prayest enter into thy closet, and when thou 
hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father in secret.” He had no 
closet, but he could climb up into a garret by means of a ladder; 
and thathe might study the Bible, and pray to God in secret, . 
“he took the ladder up after him.” 

In 1831 this youth died—he climbed to heaven, and he took 
the ladder up after him: for he could not be found. But I de- 
light to think of that youth as now enjoying the presence of Je- 
sus in a mansion where he needs no ladder; but free from 
approach of interruption, can unite with angelic. spirits in’ 
to the God of the Bible, and in adoring the love of that Sav 
who died for all, that even achild believing on him might in- 
herit the kingdom of heaven. 

——_—_ 


LOVE TO A MOTHER. 


A little Irish boy, the son of a poor widow, once repeated to 
his teacher four pages in the spelling book, and four chapters in 
the Testament. A kind gentleman who was present, was so 
much pleased, that he called him to him, and gave him the 
- choice of a pair of blankets for his mother, or a suit of clothes 

for himself. Although he was dressed in tattered garments, 
and much needed a new suit, he did not hesitate to choose the 
blankets. The gentleman then gave him the clothes too, as a 
reward for his kindness to his poor mother. 
—_—¢~—— 


ImpertTinENT Curtostty.—Sir Roger L’Estrange tells a sto- 
ry, which is remarkable for its thorough honesty. ‘“ A man met 
an acquaintance in the street—‘Pray, my friend,’ said he, 
‘what have you got under your coat?’ ‘Why,’ replies the 
other, ‘ what I have under my coat, I put there on purpose that 
you might not know what it is.’” 




















ORIGINAL, 


TO A YOUNG LADY, 


Who presented the writer with a beautiful book-mark,—the design, « 
Cross resting upon the Bible; the motto, “Search the Scrip- 
tures.” 

Tis a sweet motto, Ellen,—heavenly words, 

That bid us “ search the ScriprurEes”—while the Cross, 
Bearing its precious memories of love, 

Rests on the sacred volume, and lifts up 

Bright hopes of mercy to the eye of Faith, 

Oh, be that cross our glory, be that word 

A well-spring in this wilderness of sin, 

Fresh with cool waters for the fevered soul. 

“ Search thou the Scriptures,”—for the words of life 
Dwell richly in them,—life that shall live 

When the poor pittance of our earthly days 

Is swallowed in a vast Eternity. 

There lies the road to Heaven;—oh may we tread 
That natrow pathway to the realms of bliss. 

There speaks the voice of wisdom ;—may we hear 
Her heavenly accents, bidding us pursue 

Her ways of pleasantness and paths of peace. 

There beams the dawn of Heaven ;—oh may it shine 
Brighter and brighter round our earthly way, 





Till it shall bring us to the Perrecr Day. P—n. 








